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the plant at first should be excluded from direct 
light. The supply of these requisites must be 
properly regulated, and in doing so the nature of 
the soil must be attended to. One of the most 
important operations for enabling grain to grow 


woody tubes can be separated from the bark and 
stems of many plants by maceration or steeping 
in water; and in this way hemp, flax, and bast 
are procured.” 

“Thus all the parts of plants, including root, | 
stem, leaves, flowers, and fruit, are composed of |and give abundant produce is draining. Undrain- 
cells and vessels of different kinds, either separate |ed soil from having much moisture is cold, is de- 


or combined ; and by means of these simple tis-| ficient in the supply of air, and prevents the con- 
sues the Almighty Creator carries on all the|stant renewal of food to the roots. Draining car- 
wondrous processes of vegetable life. The ab-|ries away superabundant moisture, allows a con- 
sorption or imbibition of nourishing fluids takes | stant supply of fresh fluid nourishment to penetrate 
place by the cells of the root; the sap then rises | through the soil at the roots, permits the access of 
through the cells and vessels and intercellular | air and heat, and thus materially contributes to 


canals of the stem; it reaches the cells and ves-|the health and vigour of the crops, 


sels of the leaf, and is there exposed to the action 
of air and light, so as to fit it for the various se- 


“As regards their minute structure, plants have | cretions given off as it descends through the cells 


been divided into those which are composed en-| and vessels of the bark. 
tirely of small bladders or vesicles called cel/s,| nutrition or nourishment are accomplished. 


united together in various ways; and those which | 
are furnished not only with cells, but with long) 
closed tubes called vesse/s. The former are de-| 
nominated cellular plants, and they may be illus- 
lustrated by mushrooms, moulds, sea weeds and | 
lichens, which have no conspicuous flowers, and | 
are reproduced by small cellular germs ; the latter 
receive the name of vascular plants, and are seen | 
in the case of ordinary trees, shrubs, and herbs 
which have more or less evident flowers, and are| 
reproduced by true seeds, 

“The structure of the cells and vessels of plants | 
can only be fully seen by the aid of the micro- 
scope. The examination of these tissues amply 
repays the trouble attendant upon it. In some 
cells and vessels there are seen beautiful mark- 
ings in the form of dots or rings, or bars, or| 
fibres, coiled up like a cork-screw. Hence arise) 
the various names of dotted, annular or ringed, 
barred or ladder-like, and spiral cells and vessels, | 
These, along with woody tubes, may be seen in| 
different parts of the same plant, 

“Common mould and mushrooms are compos- 
ed of cells united together; so are the pith of | 
trees, cotton, cork from the outer bark of the cork | 
oak, rice-paper, and the paper of the ancients, | 
made from the papyrus—the bulrush of Scripture 
—whose nodding heads of flowers so well corres. | 
pond with the statement of the prophet, ‘ Bow 
down his head as a bulrush.’ All fleshy fruits, | 
as the peach, bread-fruit, and succulent roots, as| 
turnip, contain a large quantity of cellular tissue ;) 





The 
cells and vessels of the flower, on the other hand, 
undergo various changes, so as to enable them to 
perform the functions of reproduction, or the pro- 
duction of seed. 

‘* Besides a general movement of sap, there are 
also special movements occurring in cells and 
vessels, In the cells of aquatic plants, such as 
Chara, and Vallisneria, there is a distinct and 
regular motion of granules, which is easily seen 
under the microscope. These movements are 
promoted by moderate heat, and they seem to 
take place in a spiral manner round the cells, 
They appear to be connected with the life of the 
individual cell, and the formation of new cells. 
In the jointed hairs seen in the flowers of the Vir- 
ginian spider-wort, and in the hairs of the com- 
mon nettle, similar motions are observed, In cer- 
tain vessels of plants called /aticiferous, obscure 


| movements of granular matter have been detect- 


ed. These vessels have a peculiar structure, and 
unite together freely, so as to form a sort of net- 
work. They are best seen in plants with milky 
or coloured juices, as the India-rubber and Gutta- 
percha plants, the Cow tree, Spurges, and Celan- 
dine. Some consider the motions in these vessels 
as being connected with the return of the sap 
from the leaves to the bark. 
which we have been treating are microscopic.” 
“The plant in its embryo or youngest state 
consists entirely of cells. 
ing plants, it is contained in the seed, and along 
with it there is a store of nourishment for its fu- 


All the textures of 


In the case of flower- | 


The soil 
must therefore be prepared and fitted for the 
seed, otherwise, as far as regards useful and nu- 
tritious plants, the sowing will be unproductive, 


Thus the functions of |‘Man must gain his bread by the sweat of his 


| brow.’—(Gen. iii. 19.) The garden of the slug- 
gard no doubt produces plants, but they are not 
such as are fitted for the nourishment of man. ‘I 
went by the field of the slothful ; and, lo, it was 
all grown over with thorns, and nettles had cov- 
ered the face thereof.’—(Prov. xxiv. 30,31.) As 
the sluggard will not plough, he shall beg in har- 
vest and have nothing.—(Prov. xx. 4.) 

““When seeds are sown naturally, they have 
only a slight covering of soil, and if they happen 
to become deeply buried, the proper access of air 
is prevented, and their sprouting is retarded. It 
|is of importance that man in sowing seeds should 
imitate what occurs in nature. They should be 
placed at a moderate and equal depth. Hence 
the necessity for regular ploughing, in order that 
all the grains may be at a proper distance from 
the surface of the soil, and that the growth and 
progress of the plants may be uniform. When 
ploughing is irregular, the grain sinks to different 
depths, some plants come up before others, and 
they ripen at different periods,—an occurrence 
which tends to injure the harvest; for the ripe 
grain when allowed to remain beyond a certain 
period loses part of its nutritious qualities, and 
thus the produce of the field is diminished in 
lyalue. Seeds often lie long dormant, especially 
when placed too deep in the earth, and it is only 
when the soil is turned up and air admitted that 
they spring up. Many are the instances of seeds 
retaining vitality long, when buried in the ground, 
‘under certain conditions. The seeds of white 
clover may remain in the soil for many years, 





and the object of the horticulturist in many in-|ture growth. This nutritive matter is in some|and yet when brought-near the surface so as to 
stances is to increase it, and thus to render veget-| cases incorporated with the young plant, as in the| be within the action of the air germinate freely. 
ables tender and succulent, which would other-| bean and pea, the fleshy lobes of which are part} Alter the great fire of London, numerous plants 
wise be tough and dry. Cells often become hard- | of the young plant; in other cases it is separate |sprung up, the seeds of which would appear to 
ened and thickened by matter deposited inside.| from the young plant, as in the coco-nut and | have lain long in the ground. While seeds natu- 
Thus the hard shell of seeds, and the stone of| wheat. In palms generally the young plant oc-| rally preserved in the soil and in peat mosses 
fruits, consists of woody cells, ‘The coverings of|cupies a small part of the seed, and the nourish- retain their vitality, it is not easy for man to imi- 


some seeds, as Col/omia, exhibit beautiful spiral; ment is abundant, although sometimes, as in the | tate these conditions. 


All the stories about the 


cells, the fibres of which, when moistened by wa-|date and the ivory palm, very hard. In the| germination of mummy-wheatare doubtful. There 
ler, uncoil in a remarkable manner, and form a/ grains of wheat, barley, and oats, the young plant | does not appear to be a single authentic case of 


beautiful object under the microscope. 
fect of this seems to be to fix the seeds in the 
moist soil after being scattered. Peculiar annu- 
‘ar cells are met with in Cactuses, 

“The woody parts of plants consist of elon- 
gated tubes, tapering to each end, and rendered 
‘ough by woody matter deposited inside. These 








XUM 


The ob-|is minute, while the starch and glutinous matter|such an occurrence having taken place, 


stored up along with it is large. 

** When the seed is placed in favourable cir- 
cumstances, the little plant begins to sprout or 
germinate. In order that this process may take 
place, it is necessary that moisture, heat, and air 
should be present, and it is also important that 





No 
doubt there are numerous fields of what is called 
mummy-wheat over the country, but none can be 
| proved by unimpeachable evidence to be the pro- 
\duce of grains of the same age as the mummies, 

“‘The various phenomena connected with the 
sprouting of the seed are well seen in the malting 
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of barley. The grain is exposed to moisture, | ments was five times greater than that of the|kled with buds, or “ eyes,” as they are commonly 
heat, air, and is kept in comparative darkness. It) American. One of the New York chronometers, \termed. Now buds are never found upon real 
is precisely in circumstances fitted for its sprout-|in particular, was subjected to the severest tests| roots, and their presence is so characteristic of 
ing, or germination, as it is called. A very|to which it is possible to subject instruments of|the stem, that even though it is growing under. 
marked change takes place in the contents of the |such delicate construction ; yet so exquisitely was| ground, as in this instance, its real nature is at 
grain. The starch, which is insoluble in water, |it provided with adjustments and compensations | once shown by them. 

and unfit for the nourishment of the plant, is con-|for the very great extremes of temperature to| The potato, like some other highly-cultivated 
verted into sugar, which is soluble, and easily | which it has been subjected, that, having suffered | plants, is subject to peculiar diseases. One of 
taken up by the cells of the plant as food. The all sorts of exposure to which such instruments| them is the cur7, When attacked by this disease, 
young roots are first protruded, and then the stem | are liable in a Polar winter, it was returned with| the plant ceases to grow, and becomes of a sickly 
rises, surrounded by a leaf called a cotyledon, or|a change in its daily rate, during a year and a| appearance just at the time when the tubers should 
seed-leaf. If the barley were allowed to grow, | half, of only the eighteen thousandth part of one| form; so that the produce, ifany, is small and of 
the whole of the sugar would be used by the|second in time. In stating this fact it will be| bad quality, This disease first made its appear. 
plant. But man wishes to get the sugar, and he|borne in mind that the temperature registered} ance in Lancashire, in 1764, and rapidly spread 


therefore stops the plant in its growth by drying 
it, and thus makes malt, 

“In many plants, the embryo, in place of hav- 
ing only one cotyledon, as in grasses and palms, 


during the winter in Wellington Straits was actu- | 


ally 46° below zero.—Annual of Scientific Dis- 
covery. 





over the potato districts of Britain, exciting gene. 
ral fears that the plant would be exterminated, 
Many theories were framed to account for it, and 
many remedies advised; but all in vain, till at 





has two. These cotyledons, during the sprouting 


A Word to Little Boys.—Who is respected? 
of the plant, either rise above ground, and appear 


é It is the boy who conducts himself well, who is 
as temporary leaves of a peculiar form, as is seen | honest, diligent and obedient in all things, It is 
in the lupin; or they remain below ground as|the boy who is making an effort continually to re- 
fleshy lobes, and are gradually absorbed, as in| spect his father, and to obey him in whatever he 
the bean. In plants which have no flowers, as | may direct to be done. It is the boy who is 
ferns, mosses, sea-weeds, and fungi, the little| kind to other little boys, who respects age, and 
germs are simple cells without any cotyledon, | who never gets into difficulties and quarrels with 
which seem to send out roots from various parts | his companions, It is the boy who leaves no 
of their surface. effort untried to improve himself in knowledge 

‘* Many are the illustrations in the Bible taken| and wisdom every day, who is busy and active 
from the sowing and springing of the seed, and | jn endeavouring to do a good act towards others, 
from the nature of the soil on which it falls. The|Show me a boy who obeys his parents, who is 
seed of the Word must be sown in good soil, pre- | diligent, who has respect for age, who always has| usually appears as a bluish-brown spot, on the 
pared by the Great Husbandman ; and when wa-|q friendly disposition, and who applies himself| under side of the leaf, and very rapidly extends, 
tered by the dew of His Spirit, it springs up and| dilig ently to get wisdom, and to do good towards| till the whole of the plant above ground is destroy- 
bears fruit to the glory of God. ‘The growth is others, and if he is not generally respected and|ed and rotten. Often the whole process has taken 
slow and gradual, ‘first the blade, then the ear, | beloved, then there is uo seals thing as truth in| place in a single night; and a field, which one 
then the full corn in the ear..—(Mark. iv. 28.)| the world. Remember this, little boys, and you| day has looked healthy, green, and vigorous, has 
It may lie dormant for a time, and in darkness, | wil] be respected by others, and you will grow up| Next morning exhibited only the smitten, black- 


but the spark of life will ultimately break forth. | and become useful men.—WSelected. c The disease of the 


,ened, and decaying haulm, 
In the parable of the sower (Matt. xiii. 3; Mark tuber appears to be consequent upon that of the 
iv. 3; Luke viii. 5), the various kinds of soil are 


plant: the substance of it turns brown, emits a 
employed to illustrate the heart of man in its na- very peculiar and unpleasant odour, and soon de- 
tural and in its renewed state. In the former, it 


cays to a fetid, watery matter. The fearful rav- 
is hard and cold, and is not prepared for the good 


ages which this disease occasioned in the potato- 
seed : the seed does not sink into it, or itis chok-| Jt is a singular fact, that the potato belongs to|crops of this and the sister country, in 1846-7, is 
ed by weeds, or it lacks the dews and the atmos- 


a natural order in the vegetable kingdom remark-| doubtless vivid in the recollection of all. Space 
phere of heaven; and hence it brings no fruit to| able for its acrid and poisonous properties—the| would fail us to detail the miseries which were 
perfection. In the latter, there is the preparation| order to which the deadly nightshade, henbane, | suffered by the Irish peasantry in that awful win- 
of the Spirit, nourishment from on high, the for-| capsicum, mandrake, thorn-apple, and tobacco|ter; how the privation of food, clothing, and 
mer and the latter rain, and fruit, in some thirty,| belong. It seems strange to find so valuable an| warmth, in that inclement season, hurried thou- 
in some sixty, and in some an hundredfold. The| article of food among such suspicious companions ;| sands to their graves from sheer starvation; how 
former and the latter rain are often referred to| and it may seem equally strange, that the only | they dropped down by the way-sides ; how malig- 
as promoting the sprouting of the sced and the| species of the potato genus (solanum) which inha-| nant fevers, the sure successors of famine, made 
growth of the plant.—(Jer. v. 24; Hos. vi. 3;| bit England are both of poisonous nature: they| frightful havoc among those whom want had 
Joel ii, 28). ‘The first of these rains took place in| are the common nightshade (solanum nigrum)| spared ; how corpses wanted coffins ; and how be- 
Palestine alter the seed was sown, and the second | and the bitter-sweet (solanum dulcamara). Both/dies were leit without burial, from the debility 
when the corn was nearly ripe and harvest was| are common plants. The potato (solanum tube-| which want of food had brought on their neigh- 
at hand. So it is with the Christian life. Some-| rosum) appears to have been originally a native | bours ; how all the better feelings of human nature 
times, just after the seed of eternal life is sown in| of the western coast of South America, where it}seemed to be extinguished, by the extremity of 
the hearts of young converts, they are favoured | grows wild from 34° south latitude to at least 10°) the distress: details such as these might be mul- 
with joyful and refreshing seasons of love and| or 20° north latitude ; that is, through the subtro- | tiplied in their most horrible forms, but we must 
peace. Others experience the most plentiful) pical, tropical, and equinoctial zones, It is usu-| forbear. The facts are still too fresh in general 
showers of heart-reviving love just as the sickle | ally found on cliffs, hills, and mountains near the) recollection to require repetition, 
is to cut them down, that they may be gathered | sea; and is most abundant near Valparaiso, Men-| Various attempts have been made to account 
into the heavenly garner. | dona, Quito, Lima, and Santa Fé de Bogota. In| for the potato disease. Some have attributed it 

|its wild state the flowers are always pure white,|to an insect (aphis raps); others to volcanic ex- 
| not purple-tinted as in its cultivated state with us, | halations ; others toa peculiar state of the atmos- 

American Chronometers,—Until within a recent | It is needless to describe a plant so universally | phere; others to minute fungi or moulds. ‘The 
period the chronomers of the best character used | well known, or to énter into details as to the man-| last supposition appears to be nearest the truth, 
in the American marine, were exclusively of ner of its cultivation. It may surprise many,|A minute fungus (botrytis infestans) appears to 
English manufacture. Chronometers are now, | however, to be told that the tuber of the potato,| be almost invariably connected with the disease, 
however, manufactured in this country equal, if| which forms so valuable an article of food, is not| and is found on the decaying plants; the attack 
not superior to any produced elsewhere. The!a root, but an under-ground stem: and that this|of the parasite being probably aided by some pres 
Grinnell Arctic Expedition was supplied with the| is no mere scientific refinement will be evident to| disposition in the state of the vegetable, induced 
best English chronometers, and also with Ameri-|any one who will carefully take up a potato plant|by the season or the atmosphere, It is a singU 
can ones, manufactured by Bliss & Creighton, of|and examine it. The long, fibrous, real roots|lar fact, that the epidemic seems to have prevail- 
New York. On the return of the expedition it| will then be readily recognized ; while the tubers|ed throughout the world, and that even the wild 
was found that the error of the English instru- | which grow from them will be seen to be sprin-| potatoes of Chili, &c., were attacked by it. Va- 


length it was found that it arose from planting, as 
seed potatoes, tubers which were quite ripe. By 
the abandonment of this plan, and by saving such 
for propagation as were not fully ripe, it has 
been observed that the evil could be entirely pre- 
vented, 

The disease which for the last six or seven 
years has infested this useful plant, is of a very 
different nature. In the potato-murrain, as it 
has been called, the plant is commonly attacked 
after the tubers have been formed and have at- 
tained some considerable size. The leaves have 
been observed to be first affected. ‘The decay 
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rious as were the theories as to the origin of the 
disease, still more numerous were the methods 
proposed for its cure. It does not appear, how- 
ever, that any certain preventive has yet been 
discovered. Most methods proposed have an- 
swered in some cases, and failed in others, ‘The 
cause, Whatever it may have been, though still in 
operation, had seemed of late years to have very 
much abated in virulence; and it was hoped that 
the disease would in time disappear, where duc 
care was taken in the cultivation. A top-dress- 
ing of quicklime was considered one of the most 
successiul preventives of it, At the moment we 
write, however, the disease seems to have returned 
—in some places with greater virulence than in 
1816. We have beside us a return from various 
counties in England, which gives a very black 


summary of the progress of the disease on the | 


carly crops, Before this paper reaches the pub- 
lic, however, the extent of the calamity will have 
been more definitely determined. 

The potato has other uses besides its property 
as an article of food, One important application 


of it is for the purpose of extracting its starch. | 


If{resh potatoes are rasped into a vessel full of 
cold water, the fluid will be found to assume a 
milky appearance ; and if then strained, and al- 
lowed to stand, the water will become clear, the 
fecula or starch settling at the bottom: 17 Ib, of | 
starch may thus be obtained from 100 |b, of pota- | 
tues. This farina or starch is very similar to| 
arrow-root; it is very nourishing, and if properly | 
prepared may be kept a long time, Even dis- | 
eased potatoes, if fit for no other use, may be em- | 
ployed for this purpose, and their starch will be | 
as good as that of sound roots. If carefully heat- | 
ed till vapour rises from it, it loses its character | 
as starch, and resembles gum, In this state it is | 
very extensively employed, under the name of| 
“British Gum,” in the processes of calico print- | 
ing, and for stiffening different fabrics, 

But, important as these applications are, the| 
main use of the potato is as an esculent. Its 
great value is not, however, generally appreci- | 
uted, It is in part to the potato that we owe the | 
extended term of human life that is now enjoyed 
in Britain: for that the average duration of lile 
has considerably increased during the last century 
is indisputable, ‘The banishment of at least one 
fearful and formidable disease also may be attri- 
buted to its universal use, and the change which 
it has mainly introduced into our habits as a na- 
tion has probably been the chief means of disarm- 
ing other complaints of their virulence, and of 
rendering them of infrequent occurreuce. Before | 


'with the free use of salt provisions ; the use of a 
| vegetable diet, in persons affected with it, having 
always been attended with the prompt amend- 
ment of their symptoms, and frequently with an 
entire restoration to health. ‘To the potato then, 
as furnishing us with an abundant, cheap, and 
wholesome vegetable diet, especially during win- 
ter, are we mainly indebted for our almost total 
exemption from this disease. In some of our 
prisons, it has occurred that the diet of the pri- 
soners, though amply sufficient in other respects, 
has contained no potatoes, or only a small quan- 
tity of them. ‘The consequence has been, that 
scurvy has broken out among them, but has been 
promptly removed on the addition of a few pounds 
|of this vegetable to the weekly dietary. During 


the construction of the Hawick railway, the nav-| 
vies, in consequence of the high price of potatoes, | 


lived on meat and bread ; and, as the sure result, 
an epidemic of scurvy broke out among them. 


| 


| hese, then, are some of the uses of the potato— 
|a vegetable which well deserves the appellation | 


lof ** the friend of man.” 





The Religion of Paying Debts —One of our 


religious exchanges has the following strong 


jremarks on this subject. ‘They drive the nail in| 


to the head and clinch it—Merchant’s Migazine. 


“Men may sophisticate as they please; they | 


can never make it right, and all the bankrupt 


laws in the universe cannot make it right, for) 
There is a sin in| 
this neglect, as clear and as deserving church} 


them not to pay their debts. 


He 


discipline, as in stealing or false swearing. 


who violates his promise to pay, or withholds the| 


payment of a debt when it is in his power to meet 
his engagement, ought to be made to feel that in 
the sight of all honest men he is a swindler, Re- 
ligion may be a very comfortable cloak under 


which to hide: but if religion does not make a| 


man ‘ deal justly,’ it is not worth having.” 
—— 
For “ The Friend.” 
DIVINE SUPPORT, 

There is in the testimony of scripture abundant 
evidence of the goodness and sustaining power, 
which our Almighty Leader mercifully affords 
unto those who humbly trust in him, and are pa. 
tiently endeavouring to journey forward Zion- 
ward, ‘These are often brought, in the ordering 
of unerring wisdom, into great tribulation and 
straights, wnerein they can see no way for their 
deliverance. ‘Their situation may be compared 
to the Israelites when they came up out of Egypt, 


the introduction of the potato, carrots and turnips|to the Red Sea; the mountains were on either 


were equally unknown in England, and the main | 


diet of the people used to be butcher's meat, with | 
ale and bread. During at least two-thirds of the | 


year, the great bulk of the population lived on| 


| 
| 


sulted meat, and without any vegetables but 
bread. In those days, one of the most fearful| 


scourges of England was scurvy; not that slight} 
aflection of the skin popularly known by that! 
name, but a malady of great malignity and viru- | 
lence, accompanied with frightful ulcerations and | 
a general putrid tendency of the fluids of the} 
body. Every winter this pest swept off mullti-| 
tudes in these northern regions, and afflicted thou- | 
sands more with sufferings which caused them to} 
drag on a weary existence. In the British force 


side, and the enemy pursuing behind, yet at the 
command of their leader they stood still that they 
might see the salvation of God. So it is at the 
present time ; the safety of those who are brought 
into tried places, olten consists in standing still, 
and waiting upon and trusting in that Divine and 
holy arm of strength which is felt to be under- 
neath, until we witness it to be stretched forth for 
our salvation. 

Although we may have had to drink largely of 
the water of affliction, and been ready to sink 
under our sorrows, and the baptisms which are 
intended for our refinement, yet as we trust in the 
arm of our heavenly Father, a way will be made 
for our preservation and salvation, and we shall 


of 600 troops, stationed about a century since at) at times feel his Divine and peace-giving presence 
Quebec, 1000 were swept away by scurvy in one|in our hearts, so that our cups will be made to 
winter; and 2000 more were so shattered in con- overflow with joy, and we can in truth adopt the 
Stitution, from the same cause, that they were | language of the psalmist, “ Happy is he that hath 
obliged to be sent home. It has been most con-/|the God of Jacob for his help, whose hope is in 
clusively proved that this awful scourge was the|the Lord his God.” At these seasons of Divine} 
tflect of a deficiency of vegetable food, together | favour, we can sing songs of praise as upon the} 


XUM 


banks of deliverance. Let us not then become 
like Israel of old, who though they had been fa- 
voured to sing their Deliverer’s praise,sooa forgo 
his works, 

How needful is it for us at times, to be brought 
into deep baptisms, that we may individually 
know a being purged and purified, and fashioned 
according to the will of our Divine Master ; for it 
is by being brought into these sutfvrings, that we 
become more and more experienced in Divine 
things, and are led along step by step into those 
mysteries of the kingdom of God; which the 
world knoweth not of, and which the wisdom of 
this world can never search out. 

As we are favoured to come into that blessed 
state and standing in righteousness, in which we 
feel our whole confidence and hope to be in the 
mighty arm of our God, we shall witness his pre- 
cious promises to be verified, to our joy and un- 
|speakable comfort. For although we may be 
plunged into suffering and sorrow, on account of 
temporal bereavements or other afflictions ; or may 
have to go mourning on our way, weeping as be- 
tween the porch and the altar, on account of de- 
generacies in the church; and under a sense of 
the desolating effects of the unwearicd enemy 
within our borders, may be led to exclaim with 
jone formerly, ‘Spare thy people O Lord, and 
give not thine heritage to reproach ;” yet through 
all these conflicts there is a source of holy joy, 
and strength in a sense that the almighty Arm is 
underneath, and is able to bear us above the bil- 
lows, and will, if we are faithful on our part, en- 
able us to rise triumphant over all. As we re- 
main faithful in times of adversity, keeping the 
eye single to the only Source of help, we shall be 
enabled at times, even in our lowest seasons, to 
adopt the language of one formerly who said, “ I 
know that my Redeemer liveth, and because he 
lives I live also.” 
| We have cause to be encouraged by the decla- 
lration recorded in the scriptures of truth, that 
‘** When the poor and needy seck water and there 
|is none, and their tongue faileth for thirst, | the 


|Lord will hear them, I the God of Israel will 
|not forsake them; | will open rivers in high 
places, and fountains in the midst of the valleys, 
{ will make the wilderness a pool of water, and 
the dry land springs of water.” Isa, xli. 17, 18, 

As we are concerned to get down into the 
lowly valley of humiliation, there will be raised 
in us a thirst for the waters of that Fountain 
which is set open for all, and whereof if we drink, 
we shall never thirst again. When all other 
fountains fail, and every source of joy hath pass- 
ed away, then these waters will arise within our 
own breasis, to the renewing of our faith and 
hope in God, so that we shall be enabled to say 
in truth, * Thou art my Father, my God, and the 
Rock of my salvation.” 

But alas! how many there are in our poor de. 
generate, and in many places, almost obliterated 
Society, who for the want of dwelling in this hum- 
ble, lowly state of mind, have become weary in 
well doing, and are ready at times to say with 
some formerly, “ It is vain to serve God, and what 
profit is it that we have kept his ordinance, and 
that we have walked mourulully before the Lord 
of hosts,” 

O that these may remember, that there is a 
healing balm and a peacetul rest, for all those 
that love their Saviour, and walk humbly with 
their God; for those, that keep the command. 
ments of Him who writes his commands in their 
hearts. May we all be encouraged to press for- 
ward for the mark, suffering all things with joy 
and thanksgiving, that so we may be accounted 
worthy to Join that happy number who have 
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es 


come out of great tribulation, having their gar- 





ments washed and made white in the blood of| paper increases, become dearer ; but there is little | founded. 


dance. Rags are scarce, and as the demand for|convince practical men that our opinion is well 
We suppose that this press must super. 


the Lamb. |danger of a short supply of straw. ‘To discover |sede all others, for everywhere great rapidity is 
G,. H. |a way of using it for paper has long been deside-| required. And though the two of Hoe’s great 
Evans, Eleventh mo., 1853. |rated; but, until Mr, Mellier, no seeker had found 


| 
——<>——— 
Selected. 


I WILL ALWAYS PRAY. 


PSALMS. 
I will rise and pray, while the dews of morn 
Like gems are scattered o’er tree and thorn, 
Ere the sun comes up, in his glorious power, 
To waken the bird and open the flower; 
I will turn from the earth to heaven aspiring, 
With faith unshaken, hope untiring, 
And for strength to walk through the weary day, 
To the God of love will I humbly pray. 


I will pray at noon when the fervid glow 

Of the sultry sun is upon my brow; 

When tbe flocks have sought the shading trees ; 
When the stream is silent, and hushed the breeze, 
I will gaze o’er the beautiful earth abroad, 

And praise the doings of nature’s God; 

Then closing my eyes on the glorious day, 

To the God of love will I humbly pray. 


I will pray at eve when the crimson light 

Is passing from the mountain’s height ; 

When the holy, solemn twilight hour 

Is hushing the bird and closing the flower; 

When all is at rest and the stars come forth 

To keep their watch o’er the sleeping earth— 

To Him who hath kept and blest through the day, 
To the God of love, will | humbly pray. 


Then will I pray, for I find it sweet 
To be always found at my Maker’s feet ; 
I will always pray—on the heavenly road— 
I ne’er shall faint while I lean on my God. 
I shall gather strength for my upward flight ; 
My path will be as a shining light ; 
It shall heighten to perfect, eternal day, 
Therefore to God will I always pray. 
ee 

HUMAN GRANDEUR. 
We gaze on a billow with wonder and awe, 
Swelling high as it threatens the shore ; 
Till broken and lost we forget what we saw, 
And think of that billow no more. 


So the pomp of the great, so the fame of the brave, 

So the treasures of glory and pride, 

Tho’ they mount on the flood, like the high swelling 
wave, 

Like that too must ebb with the tide. 


a 
THE RAINBOW. 

My heart leaps up when I behold 

A rainbow in the sky; 
So was it when my life began; 
So is it now I am a man; 
So be it when I shall grow old, 

Or let me die! 
The child is father of the man; 
And I could wish my days to be 
Bound each to each by natural piety. 

Worpswortn. 


ee 
From the New York Tribune. 


A REVOLUTION IN JOURNALISM. 


In the review of the exhibition of paper at the | 


Crystal Palace, which we publish this morning, 


is a notice of a new discovery, which promises to| 


work a revolution in the production of newspa- 
pers, as well as of books. 


|compensation as patentee for its use, the price of 
“Evening and morning and at noon will I pray.” | paper cannot but fall very considerably. This 


will work a revolution in our journals, It will 
‘enable those papers which are now printed on 


|a moderate rate of speed, will deliver thirty thou- 


| has a large central cylinder, like the Hoe press, on 


presses which we now use have cost us a large 


| it out. We are informed that his process is sim-|sum of money, we look forward to being compell. 


ple and cheap, and that when he ceases to claim|ed at no distant day to abandon them for ma. 


ichines of Beaumont’s patent, in order to supply 
the enormous and increasing numbers of the 
Tribune demanded by the public. 


! . . . . a 

small, flimsy, and dirty sheets, to imitate the ex- é , 
ample of the Tribune, and assume an appear- Gleanings and Gatherings. 
ance more worthy of metropolitan journals; and NO REMEDY. 


it will enable us to use even better and more sub-| That is a very moving picture of God’s long. 
stantial paper than that we employ at present. | suffering and of man’s desperate wickedness, and 
The printing of books will also be cheapened and | of the terrible judgments which follow the exhaust. 
improved by this great discovery, ed patience of the Most High: “* The Lord God 
Another invention, of a character no less inter-| of their fathers sent to them by his messengers, 
esting and important to the publishers of journals | rising up betimes, and sending; because he had 
of large circulation, has been patented by Mr.| compassion on his people, and on his dwelling. 
Victor Beaumont, a citizen of New York, though} place: but they mocked the messengers of God, 
of French birth, It is a printing-press, which, at} and despised his words, and misused his prophets, 
until the wrath of the Lord arose against his peo- 
sand sheets, printed on both sides, in a single} ple, till there was no remedy.” 2 Chron. xxxvi, 
hour! Its movement combines the original prin-|15, 16. Every impenitent man is daily and 
ciples of Napier, which are applied by Hoe in his| hourly approaching a condition in which there is 
great press, with some new and beautifully sim- | “0 remedy.— American Messenger. 
ple arrangements and devices of the inventor. lt aus 
which are fastened the forms for both sides of the| _L0ve watches over the cradle of the infant— 
sheet to be printed. The type are held fast by | Ve! the couch of the aged—over the welfare of 
Hoe’s patent column-rules. ‘The paper used is a|©@¢h and all; to be happy, man retires from the 


‘continuous strip, or band, dispensing with men to out-door world to his home, In the household 
| feed the separate sheets, as in other power-presses, | “itcle the troubled heart finds consolation, the dis- 
‘This strip or band Mr, Beaumont arranges very turbed finds rest, the joyous finds itself in its true 


| at a time, oronetoeach three of its cylinders, Each 
| sheet will pass twice through ; at its first passage, 


° ° . ° e a. > > >; 2 ™ . > » P 

ingeniously ; he avoids the inconvenience insepa- a e tous — ¥ _ they speak of death, 
rable from having it in the form of a roll, by lay-| S@Y that! ‘< go home, Their longing Ys hea. 
ing it in a pile, folded backward and forward, like| V°" '8 to them a home-sickness. Jesus also re- 


} . . . . . . | S ts - £ 3 > * i 2 
a piece of broadcloth; one end of this pile is put| Presents the abodes of eternal happiness under 


into the press, which then draws in its own sup- | the picture of a home, a father’s house, Does 
ply, without tearing or straining the paper, till the | 9° this tell us that the earthly home is appointed 
whole sheet has passed through, As there are |! be a picture of heaven and a foretaste of that 
no feeders, room is obtained for additional print- higher home !—National Magazine, 

ing cylinders; a moderate-sized press will have 
twelve of these, and will require three hands to 
run it, two of them being employed in carrying | Bristol Assizes, Mr. Justice Talfourd thus defined 
and looking after the paper. ach twelve-cylin- the character of a gentleman, The evidence 
der press will work four of these continuous sheets | proved that the defendant, while in the theatre, 
had said to the plaintiff, * Do not speak to me; I 
am a gentleman, and you are a tradesman,” 
'** Gentleman,” said the learned judge, “ is a term 
which does not apply to any station, but to the 
i|mind and the feelings in every station, ‘The man 
of rank who deports himself with dignity and 
candour ; the tradesman who discharges the duties 
of life with honour and integrity, are alike entitled 
to it; nay, the humblest artisan, who fulfils the 
obligation cast upon him with virtue and with 
honour, is more entitled to the name of gentleman 
than the man who could indulge in offensive and 
ribald remarks, however high his station.”— 


English Paper, 


WHAT CONSTITUTES A GENTLEMAN. 
In the case of Wag vs. Kelson, tried at the late 


|one of its sides will be entirely printed, the forms 
|of the newspaper being impressed on it alternate- 
ily. As it comes out, the machine lays it back 
again in the same sort of a pile, so that when it 
is all done, the attendant supplies its place with a 
fresh pile, and then carries it to the proper spot | 
for it to be taken up and passed through the sec- 
ond time, which prints the side left blank before. 
|‘Then the mechanism passes it along to the knives 
which cut the sheets apart, while another contri- 
vance puts them in neat piles ready for the car- 
riers. These knives are very ingenious, A 
serious difficulty has been experienced in other — 
machines designed to print a continuous sheet, . hae tee ee 

from the fact that an ordinary knile cannot be A right education is not merely the reading of 
relied on to cut paper which is wet enough for|™2"Y books, but the ability of making knowledge 


We refer to the straw) printing. ‘This inconvenience Mr, Beaumont ob. | useful to ourselves and others, It is not simply 


paper of Mr. Mellier, a French chemist and ma-|viates by making his serrated, or saw-shaped |! 2¢qu'te influence over our fellow-creatures, but 
nufacturer. ‘This article is made entirely from knives with long and acute teeth, ‘The points of |' make that influence subservient to moral excel- 
straw, and, as we can testify, after a careful ex-/the teeth easily pierce the paper, and once having lence and piety. 

amination of specimens of various qualities, is as| obtained an entrance, the cutting is completed in RIGHT USE OF KNOWLEDGE, 


good as can be made of rags, 


By a new chemical |an instant, 
process, the invention reduces the fibre of straw, or | 
other vegetable substances, into pulp, which, we|der a very admirable invention. 
believe, is then finished as paper by the ordinary | have yet been built on this plan, but when we 
methods, ‘Te advantage of the use of straw|state that Mr. Hue has purchased the patent and 
comes from its exceeding cheapness and abun-|is now ready to make them, we say enough to 


Knowledge is not a couch whereon to rest a 
‘These are the chief features of what we consi-|searching and restless spirit; or a terrace for a 
No presses| wandering and variable mind to walk up and 
down with a fair prospect; or a tower of state 
for a proud mind to raise itself upon ; or a sort of 
lcommanding ground for strife and contention ; oF 
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a shop for profit and sale; but a rich storehouse 
for the glory of the Creator, and the relief of 
man’s estate.—Lord Bacon. 





For ‘* The Friend.” 


A FAMILY OF FAITH. 


OR A BRIEF ACCOUNT OF SAMUEL WATSON, HIS 
WIFE, AND SOME OF THEIR CHILDREN. 
(Continued from page 77.) 


Notwithstanding Samuel Watson found his 
beloved ones taken away from him, he was ena- 
bied to bless his heavenly Father, even for these 
severe dispensations, and seemed thereby animated 
to still further dedication. In the First month, 
1695, he went into the market-place of Lancaster, 
and preached the everlasting gospel of life and 
salvation to the people, some of whom appear to 
have mocked him. Not feeling clear of them, he 
on the 28th of the same month, wrote “a testi- 
mony to be read by the inhabitants of Lancaster, 
and such who come to the market, in the fear of 
the Lord, with godly reverence.” ‘This testimony 
he placed in the market-place, A portion we here 
insert, 

“The Lord God of the whole earth hath long 
waited to be gracious to you, and his long suffer- 
ing and long forbearance should lead you to re- 
pentance. Many of you remain ignorant and 
rebellious against the offers and manifestations of 
his peace and good will which he extends both to 
your souls and bodies. He would not that any 
should die in their iniquity, but [would that] all 
might be gathered into his new covenant of light, 
life, peace and salvation. Oh! consider how he 
hath spared many whom he might have cut off in 


a state of sin and transgression, and so have cast| 


them into hell, which is prepared for the wicked 
and all that forget God. 1 was lately moved, 
taking up the cross, and despising the shame, to 
appear in the market, and declare the message 
God put into my mouth to you. In obedience to 
his will, in performing what he led me to, | have 
peace, yea true peace in my inner man, ‘The word 
of the Lord shall not return in vain, but shall 
effect the thing for which it is sent,—and the bread 
which is cast upon the waters, afier many days 
shall be found. Though the enemy of the soul 
keep many consulting for a time under his cloud, 
yet the seed of the kingdom will arise in the day 
of God’s power, over all mountains of opposition. 
Yea, it will spring and come up in its beauty in 
the valley of humility—the prepared humble heart 
of male and female. David in his day was sen- 
sible of this when he said, * Light is sown for 


the righteous, and gladness for the upright in 
heart.” 2 2. 


THE FRIEND. 





the counsel of the Lord, ‘ Cease to do evil, learn 
to do well.’ Yield obedience to Truth,—so will 
it be well with you. 
‘‘ Swear not, neither by heaven nor by the| 
earth, nor by thy head, &c.; but in all your| 
communication, let your yea, be yea, and your 
nay, nay ;—for whatsoever is more than these, | 
cometh of evil. Obedience to the commands of 
God would bring people into a sweet heavenly 
composure of spirit, and produce good order in 
the families, in markets, and in all outward af- 
fairs, The magistrates, who fear the Lord, would | 
be clear of much trouble, and would be glad to| 
see good order. Those who mock and scoff at 
the things of God, and count it madness to preach 
the gospel in public places, though the preacher 
be never so truly sent of the Lord, will find the 
Lord bring distress on their light, vain and frothy 
spirits, 
“ Let all consider the path they walk in, for 
strait is the way that leads to life eternal,—few 
there be that walk therein; but broad is the way 
that leads to destruction, and many there are that 
go therein. Let the ungodly amend their ways, 
and repent, for the Lord will not be mocked, for 
such as every man sows, such must they reap; 
they that live to the flesh bring forth the fruits of 
the flesh, and reap corruption, and die ; they that 
live to the spirit bring forth the fruits of the spirit, 
and reap life. So they that dwell in the spirit, 
and walk in it, bring honour and glory to God, 
who alone is worthy of all honour, and glory, and 
heavenly renown for evermore. Amen.” 

In “ an invitation to the inhabitants of Lancas- 


further account of his concern in the market- 
place. “Jonah in ancient time, who received 
a command to go and preach repentance to 
Nineveh, reasoned within himself, and consulted 
with flesh and blood, and was not willing to go, 
till the Lord pursued him with his judgment, and 
made him willing to give up to his work. Then 
a good effect was wrought, for through unfeigned 
repentance they [the inhabitants of Nineveh] 
came to be spared. So it was in measure with 
me. [was very unwilling and backward to ap- 





ter,” written about the same time he gives this} Mercy and Jennet Stow, both of whom appear to 
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were translated into humility, to be true-hearted 
men, and were learned at Christ’s school, to be 
humble-hearted and self-denying as the ministers 
of God in ancient time were and now are, they 
would labour with their hands, and work for small 
wages, to get them a living, rather than be accessary 
to the danger and death of so many poor souls,” 
In the year 1696 Samuel Watson was brought 
under exercise, respecting the mountebanks who 
were acting in the streets of the town of Settle. 
His soul had been for several weeks concerned 
about the matter, but on the 16th day of the 
Twelfth month, he felt a command to reprove 
them for their acting, their pretended enchant- 
ment, and quackerics of various kinds. He says, 
“Though I would gladly have fled from this ex- 
ercise, the spirit of the Lord wrought upon me, 
that | had no peace, till I gave up in obedience to 
him, and now I am at peace with the Lord in 
this matter. When the servants of the Lord have 
done his will, they have still need of patience to 
endure to the end,—to [enable them to] bear the 
contradiction and hatred they meet with from the 
world, which lies in wickedness.” He the next 
day drew up a paper entitled “ The power of God 
exalted over the power of Satan ; being a testimo- 
ny to the mountebanks and inhabitants of Settle.” 

Samuel Watson’s daughter Mercy had received 
a gift in the ministry, and with another faithful 
maiden Jennet Stow travelled during the year 
1697, in the western and southern parts of Eng- 
land and Wales. In 1699 Samuel found himself 
constrained in the love of the gospel in his old age, 
to pay a second visit to Scotland; and his daughters 


have been his spiritual children, bore him com- 
pany. His friends say of this visit, that “ he had 
| good service, both among Friends and in public 
places, and his return was to the refreshment and 
satisfaction of Friends.” Before leaving Scotland, 
he wrote the following letter :— 
“Hamilton, 29th of Fifth Month, 1699. 

** My dear Friends in Scotland,— 

“The Lord of the whole earth hath drawn me 
out of my own country to visit you in the ancient 
Truth, having been formerly in this nation about 





pear in that public place, where so much hurry, 
and vain, raw conversation appeared, Yet it is 
| the work of true wisdom to utter her voice in the 
| chief places of concourse, that the universal mani- 
| festation of God’s love might be known to every 
creature, high and low, rich and poor,—that all 
might be without excuse, and the Lord’s servants 
be clear of the blood of all.” 
his concern was to give all a summons:and an 


ing to the ancient apostolic testimony, to the light 





“‘So all people, let your eye be to the Lord, 
who has sown good seed in you, that your hearts 


may be prepared by him to be the good ground,| inward parts, that through obedience to it, each | sweet appearance of Divine life, and the overflow. 
Which brings forth good fruit,—holiness and| may obtain forgiveness and remission of sins, and | 
The seed of the kingdom, if it be| be gathered to an inheritance with the saints in| 


righteousness. 
not choked and cumbered with earth and evil 
things, always brings forth good fruit,—in some 
more, in some less. It is not a profession, but 
good fruits the Lord looks for. So in your eating 
and drinking, buying and selling, marrying and 
giving in marriage, see that you do all in the fear 
of God, and in a holy sense of the grace that hath 
appeared to you in the inward parts. ‘This will 
beget in you a holy awe and reverence to your 
Creator, and keep you seasoned in words and ac- 
tions, out of all idle communications, lying and 
swearing,—all defrauding and cheating one an- 
other. These evils spring from the seed of the 
serpent, which by him was sown in the night. 
They are the tares which must be bundled and 


| Satan to the power of God and word of God in the 


|glory, when time here shall be no more. 
invitation goes into many particulars, showing the| 
| necessity of leaving all the works of the flesh, and | 
becoming, through purity of heart and obedience | 
\to the Lord’s Holy Spirit, prepared to receive the 
| sentence of peace at last. ‘Come ye blessed, en- | 
\ter into the joy of your Lord.’ He tells them, | 
|“ There is as great need now to preach the cross 
of Christ in his spiritual appearance, upon your 
crosses of stone and public places of resort as| 
}ever there was.” He tells them their ministers | 
| feed them with the letter, literal and brain know. | 
| ledge, dead sacrifices, prayers, vain oblations, and | 
lifeless sermons, which they take tythes and mo- 
ney for. He then says, * [f such as | speak of, 


burnt in the fire of God’s wrath. Therefore take| who are your high, proud and lofty teachers,| removed. Let the weak be assisted and strength- 


He further says, | 
. . ° . | 
|invitatiou to turn from darkness to light, accord- 


|of Christ Jesus in them, and from the power ot | 


The! 


| forty years ago,—a time of hazarding my life for 
ithe elect’s sake, when little appearance of that 
|heavenly life was brought forth, which now is 
|made manifest, and shines over the cloudy day. 
| Many are now brought into the fold, where the 
|true Bishop and Shepherd of their souls is teach- 
jing them; and they know a feeding in the green 
| pastures of Divine love, and a sitting down where 
none shall make them afraid—living praises to 
}our God, who hath wrought this great aud mar- 
|vellous work for a remnant! And this | do wit- 
j|ness in my travel, in the several parts of this 
|nation; wherein | have been comforted in the 


ings of heavenly love have run forth as a glorious 
stream, to the watering God’s heritage; and the 
plants of renown spring up together, and are 
more and more strengthened to bring forth fruit 
to the honour and renowa of Him, who not only 
plants but gives an increase. 

**O you tender-hearied ones, and honourable ! 
who spring from the royal seed, where is no mi«- 
ture of wickedness,—you are as marrow to my 
bones, and so near to my life, that | am made to 
rejoice in the feeling of this great work of salva- 
tion which God hath wrought among you. O keep 
in the tents of holiness, and to the rock of your 
salvation! and then, it is the word of the Lord to 
you, no tempest or storm, which may come for 
the trial of your faith, shall remove you; but ye 
shall be built upon Mount Zion, which cannot be 


| 
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ened by your gentle and tender care over them ; 
let them never be discouraged by your neglect, 
or by the want of godly care to help them, even 
the very hindermost of the flock ; for over these, 
the enemy secks to get advantage, and Ams slek- 
like to destroy them. But the camp of the Lord 
is full of love and of power, and the shout of a 
king is among them; and the captain of our sal- 
vation is with us, and He teacheth us to make 


| 
war in righteousness, and He it is that wiil over- | 


come all our enemies; everlasting praises be to 
Him, and that for ever more.” 
(To be continued.) 
‘ciildiepinaion 
For “ The Friend.’ 

There is much force in the remarks in the last 
number of “The Friend,” under the head of 
“ Practical faith in Divine revelation,” in relation 
to the necessily of being practical believers in the 
guidance of the Holy Spirit in transacting the 
affairs of the church. Upon this subject that ex- 
perienced servant of Christ, John Griffith, makes 
the following remarks :— 

“ We must live in that power at other times, if 
we expect its gracious assistance in the weighty 
aflairs of the church when met for the manage- 
ment thereof; for that which is born of the flesh 
is but flesh, and cannot enter into the kingdom of 
God, nor so much as see it. All is certainly ol | 
the flesh that hath its principal delight and satis- 
faction in sublunary things. So that, although | 
some may maintain the character of God’s people | 
as to the outward appearance, yet if the love ol | 
earthly things has the chief room in their hearts, 
the love of the Father is not in them; and there- 
fore such are not qualified to do God’s work. 
Church-government, according to the discipline 
he in his wisdom has established, requires our un- 
derstandings to be divinely enlightened to move 

rightly therein, The natural reason and under- 
standing, whereby we manage our outward affairs, 

although capable of this, is altogether unfit for the 
other 5 for “the world by wisdom knows not 
God ;” and where persons speak and act in this, | 
in meetings for discipline, they are not likely to} 
understand his work; but in their pre tended en- | 
deavours to promote, they mar it, and frequently | 
darken counsel by a multitude of words without 
right knowledge. Instead of raising life in a meet- | 
ing, they bring death and darkness over it, to the | 
great pain of the upright-hearted, who are not| 
always ready, like those above hinte d at, but ex-| 
perimentally knowing their sufficiency for every 
good word and work | to be of God, they dare not 
move until it please him, by moving upon their |! 
hearts, to open their understandings and to be a 
spirit of judgment unto them, In this only there 


is a binding and loosing, remitting and retaining, | 


> 
with divine approbation ; which is livingly known 
and sealed upon the understandings of the faith 
ful, by the Holy Spirit of promise.” 


—<=>—_ 


On the Death of a Friend. 


Fourth month, 1779.—Alas! how is a large 
degree of truth, inward excellence, and whatever 
coustitutes true loveliness, removed! how is the 
beauty fallen! Affecting instance to us_ her 
friends ; but to that immortal spirit in her which 
has long, in prospect of a future glorious admis- 
sion into the celestial regions of light, been will- 
ing to descend into the “deeps, and there behold 
the marvellous works of Him whom she served, 
it is a happy lot. ‘Though she suffered much, 
though sorrow came in the night, in the close-of 
a world wherein she had many troubles, yet joy 
has, | doubt not, sprung in the morning, in the 
bpening of an endless day. 


| rejoice on ion account, who was counted worthy | dral, nearly as broad, and half as high. 


work is done, can but hope to be : a circumstance 
which the impatient mind, | believe, often wishes 
for. A lamentation for those who knew her 
worth, and who hoped for a future uniting with 
her in the covenant of life, and of that wisdom 
which is from above, may, with unfeigned propri- 
ety, be adopted 

For my own part, all that was within me, 
(when I found what thy intelligence was) seemed 
|struck with amazement, and was lost for a time 
jin reflection on her great and awful change; but 
| when | recollected myself, that she was for ever 
| removed ; and that, through the intricacies of life, 
[ was left to move without her friendly assistance, 
and fellow-lfeeling mind, a deep sense of mourn- 
ing ensued: for from so short, and even from a 
long intercourse, | think I never reaped so much 
solid benefit with any. And alas! short-sighted | 
as I was, I imagined it an earnest of some future 
fellowship in this life ; and that, through the vari-| 
ous trials that attended it, a providential help 
‘might be dispensed as through each other. But 
now, | find it was the fulness allotted us, and that, 
like Jonah’s gourd, it sprung to me in a night, and | 
has withered before the brightness of the day ; 
withered in a time wherein my weakness leads me 
‘too much to lean on such helps, But this shock | 
‘relaxes the desire, and points to the strong tower, 
the refuge of the righteous, where alone is true 
|safety ; and oh! may we flee thither for the habi-| 
|tation is quiet and sure, 
| I very much sympathise with you in the pre- 
sent trial, the loss of so near and valuable a friend. 
Your attachment | believe was strong, and the | 
separation hard; but how much more profitable, 
if, instead of an unvailing sorrow, we consider the 
church’s loss ; that one who filled a useful sphere | 
is removed, and consequently, that that share is| 
|left to devolve upon the shoulders of some ; I say, 
if we consider and look sufliciently at this, being | 
willing to step, if required, into her path, (which 1) 
know was secretly exercised, not only for herself, | 
| but for the prosperity of the great and noble cause, ) 
j}and thereby redeem the loss, how acceptable must | 
|the tribute be, in the sight of Him who sees not as 
man sees ; and if it springs from a heart devoted 
to the work rather than the reward, how truly | 
profitable to ourselves! ‘he end of the righte- 
|ous is desirable in whatever stage of life it arrives ; 
|but for my own part, if | could hope mine would 
|be such, | own | cannot help feeling a wish, that 
|its approach might be in the early or middle part: 
in what the desire originates, | cannot pretend to 
|say, but it is, perhaps in some unjustifiable part 
of sell-love. S. Gruss. 


saci 

Size of Noah's Ark.—Skeptics have objected 
to the size of the ark, and have asserted that it is 
quite absurd to suppose that ever there could be 
a vessel constructed large enough to hold all the 
jcreatures that must have been placed in it, to- 
gether with sufficient food—(it may be for six or 
twelve months)—corn for the four-footed animals, 
seed for the birds, and soon. Now we will take 
the dimensions of the ark from the record of 
Moses, and calculate them on the lowest possible 
iscale, ‘There are two definitions given of a cubit: 
one that is 18 inches, or a foot and a half—the 
other that it is 1 foot 8 inches. We will take it 
at the lowest. Moses states that the ark was 300 
jeubits long; this would make it 450 feet long, or 
about the length of St. Paul’s cathedral, (London.) 
The breadth of it he staes to be 50 cubits; we 
have then 75 feet in breadth. He states it to be 


30 cubits high ; so that it was 45 feet in height.| one appeared to believe what he said, 
Ilow justly may we | ln other words, it was as long as St, Paul’s cathe: |a single rap at every door, but no sooner was 


\tion—the pocket-Look was advertised, 


The 


lof so early an entrance to where the aged whose | tonnage of the ark, according to modern carpen- 


ters’ calculations, must have been 92 ,0U0 tons, 
The largest English ship of war, the St. Vincent, 
for instance, which is of a size altogether unim. 
aginable to those who have never seen it, is 3500 
tons burthen; so that the ark must have been 
equal to seventeen first-rate ships of war, and if 
manned as such ships usually are, it would have 
contained much beyond 1800 men, and provisions 
for 18 months. Buffon has stated that all the four 
footed animals may be reduced to 250 pairs, and 
the birds to a still smaller number. On calcula. 
tion, therefore, we find that the ark would have 
held more than five times the necessary number 
of creatures, and more than five times the re. 
quired quantity of food to maintain them for twelve 
months, 
——_- 

An Honest Boy.—That “ honesty is the best 
policy,” was illustrated some years since under 
the following circumstances, detailed by the Ro. 
chester Democrat. A lad was proceeding to an 
uncle’s to petition him for aid for his sick sister 
and her children, when he found a wallet contain- 
ing fifty dollars, ‘The aid was refused, and the 
distressed family was pinched with want. The 


{ . - ° 
| boy revealed his fortune to his mother, but ex- 


pressed a doubt about using any portion of the 
money. His mother confirmed his good resolu- 
and the 
owner found. Being a man of wealth, upon learn- 
ing the history of the family, he presented the 
fifty dollars to the sick mother, and took the boy 
|into his service, and he is now one of the most 
successful merchants in Ohio. Honesty always 
brings its reward—to the mind if not to the 
pocket.— Post. 


—>>-—- 


THE PEDLER. 
BY OLD HUMPHREY. 

Young people are always ready enough to be- 
gin things, but not equally ready to go on with 
them when difficulties appear in the way. ‘To 
conquer difficulties should be an object with 
every one ; for perseverance is one of the princi- 
pal elements of success. 

Have you ever had occasion to look for a pin, 

either on the floor, on the carpet, or on the 
ground? If so, lL have no doubt at all you found 
one: whereas if you had not looked for it, most 
likely you might have walked over it twenty 
times without seeing it at all. It is just the case 
with lessons of instruction. They lie in our way 
like pins; we pass by them, we walk over them 


levery day of our lives, without so much as notic- 


t 


ing them,—and the reason is, that we do not look 
for them, ‘* Better late than never,” says the old 
proverb; let us try, then, if we cannot in future 
profit a little more by the things which take place 
around us, Sume people learn nothing from the 
great events of the world, while others improve 
the veriest trifles. I have heard of a man who 
had an oak-tree lying by his cottage door for 
years, without putting it to any use; and | have 
heard of another, who when in prison, formed a 
little ship with the parings of his nails. 

I was sitting yesterday at the window, reading, 
when | saw a pedler with a pack upon his back 
rap at the front house of the opposite row. Never 
did [ see a man so determined to sell his goods as 
the pedler appeared to be, and yet his persever- 
ance seemed to be in vain, ‘hough he wished 
to sell, nobody wanted to buy; and though he 
talked ‘much of the good quality of his cloth, no 
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the face of the pedler seen, than the door seemed | deceive and tell untruths, to attain it, and I not | 
to shut almost of its own accord; so quick was|bestir myself to gain possession of what is worth | 
every one to get rid of the pedler. A common|the whole world? Oh no! let me try if 1 cannot| 
man would have been quite heart-broken at such | outdo the pedler, Let me be ten times more pa- | 
bad success and repeated disappointment; but the | tient, and persevering, as my object is ten thou- | 
pedler, not a bit cast down, went on from house to| sand times more important. The pedler carried | 
house as blithely, and with as much good humour, | his pack patiently, yea, cheerfully. Let my bur-| 
as if he had met with a customer at every place| dens be borne, then, with patience and cheerful- | 
he had called. If rapping at the door did not do,| ness too; and if they become too heavy for me to} 
he rang the bell; if they shut the door, he talked | bear, let me cast them upon the Saviour of sin-| 
to them at the window; and when they. went! ners, who has promised to sustain them. The| 
away from the window, he bent down his head) pedler went from door to door; nor did he lose a| 
and shouted to them through the key-hule. Not/|single opportunity of trying to sell his cloth. Let 
a yard, however, of his cloth could he sell, and| me be as diligent to obtain eternal life, improving | 
I expected every minute that he would give up|every opportunity, and seeking with earnestness | 
the attempt and walk away; but he went on|the means of grace and the hope of glory. ‘The| 
whistling and joking, until he had called at every | pedler was importunate and would take no denial ; | 
house in the row but one, and at that one, he|he persevered against every refusal; he was de-| 
seemed to have made up his mind, that whoever | termined that he would sell his cloth. Let me| 
came to the door should buy his cloth, whether | be as importunate as he was; let me be determin- | 
they would or no, 'ed, in seeking the throne of grace, not to be beat- | 

He put down his pack on the step, and gave|en back by my fears and disappointments, but to| 
afirm rap at the door. The up-stairs window |say with Jacob, when he wrestled with the angel, | 
was opened, by some one who wished to see who | ‘| will not let thee go, except thou bless me !” 
was there ; but there was a little projection over The pedler gained his object; he sold his cloth. | 
the door, and the pedler stood close under it with | Let me then gain mine, not by deceit and untruth, | 
his pack, that he might not be seen until the door | but by persevering in every good way, and word | 
was opened. Fora long time he kept rapping,!and work ; depending on the grace of God for all | 
till at last a woman of short stature and cross fea-|things, and seeking his favour, which is better) 
tures, came down, No sooner did she see the|then life. Blessed be God, that the way of ob-| 
pedler, than she pushed the door; but the pedler |taining eternal life is so plainly made known in 
had poked his staff in the doorway, so that she the Bible ; I must believe in the Lord Jesus Christ ; | 
could not shut it. She scolded and stormed, but |he must be the “ way, and the truth, and the life” | 
itwas of no use, for the pedler would not go|of my soul. 
away. ‘Do my pretty maid,” said he, “‘look| Now, if from the example of the pedler’s dili- | 
at my stuff; it will not hurt you. Never was/gence in business, in seeking things temporal, || 
there better cloth sold, and you shall have it a|should become more “ fervent in spirit,” in seek- 
bargain.” She told him she did not want his) ing things spiritual and eternal, I shall have rea-| 
trumpery stuff, and that he ought to be ashamed |son to remember having taken notice of him; and | 
for not going away, when he had got his answer. |if my readers should agree to do the same thing, | 
“ Why now,” said the pedler, “ you are standing| we shall all gratefully acknowledge that some| 
in your own light sadly, for you will never again good instruction may be gathered {rom the ex-| 
have such an opportunity. The cloth has cost) ample of a poor pedler. 
me nothing, so that | can afford to sell it cheap. | 
Come, you shall have it at threepence a yard 
cheaper than what it is worth, though I have re. | 
fused that money for it three times over within this | 
last half hour, They wanted it at that price at) yi}| shortly be issued, authorizing the admission 
the grocer’s shop, but I would not sell it. Come, | - 


of Christian evidence in courts of law. Hitherto| 
7 ite TT > <i ° 46 ae . 
you shall have it; never was there better cloth in| yn Christian’s word has been admissible as evi- 


the world ; but I can see very well that you know | dance against a Mussulman, and hence an immu- 
what is what as well as I do. ‘nity from punishment and a license to crime to 


{t is wondrous what may be done by persever-| any Mussulman who took care to have none but| 
ance, and ofien by flattery. The pedler opened 


ro ““'| Christian witnesses to his offence. 
his pack, rubbed his cloth over his finger nail, 
and talked about how well it would wash and | 
wear, until at last he persuaded the woman to} 
take half a dozen yards, Away went the pedler, ane 
calling out that he should look in again some day ; | ple may take warning. 
and whistling a lively tune, he once more began | — _ 
to rap at the doors that he came to. 

Well, thought I, and what can I learn from the | THE FRIEND. 
pedier? Why, [| can learn this lesson—that per-| _s RELEVENTH senarett sé. teen. a 
severance however unsuccessful at first, is ae 4 : : : ; 
sure to be crowned with success; and that if aj 
pedler can use such patience, and pains, and per: | OHIO YEARLY MEETING. 
severance to sell a few yards of linen cloth, 1} From some unexplained cause we did not re- 
ought to use much more patience, and pains, and | ceive a copy of the minutes of Ohio Yearly Meet- 
perseverance, in seeking to obtain eternal life. ing until within a few days past. We now lay | 

Shall [ see a man going from door to door| before our readers the principal matters of inter- 
bearing every disappointment, putting up with ill| est in them, 
temper and bad language, and persevering through} The meeting assembled on the 5th of the Ninth 
all, for so trifling an object as that of selling a| month, the Representatives being all present. On| 
yard or two of cloth, while I, with a heaven be-|the 6th, the Representatives reported they had 
fore me, which I must lose or obtain, am indifler-| been unable to agree on Friends to serve the 





The most important reform that has been pro- | 
jected for many years in the Ottoman Empire, is | 
at length about to be accomplished. A firman 


a 


“ Every uncommon evil is the trumpet of God, 


blown in that place where it comes, that the peo- 
’ 








| $75.03. 
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No business was transacted on Fourth and 
Fifth-day. 

Sixth-day, @he 9th.— In consequence of a di- 
versity of sentiment prevailing in the previous 
sittings of the meeting relative to the right of an 
individual to attend the sittings of this meeting, 
the transaction of the business of the meeting has 
been protracted, without arriving at a united judg- 
ment in the case, and without sanctioning any 
claims that may have been put up, the meeting 
comes to the conclusion to proceed with its busi- 
ness under the circumstances.” 

Certificates were produced for Friends present 
from Indiana, and Philadelphia Yearly Meetings. 
D. Barker, from North Carolina, whose certificate 
was read last year, was also in attendance. 

The printed General Epistle and the manuscript 
epistle from the Yearly Meeting in London, and 
an epistle from the Yearly Meetings of Ireland, 
New York,.Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Indiana, 
respectively, and one from North Carolina Year. 
ly Meeting, held in 1851, were read, and a com- 
mittee appointed to prepare replies thereto, 

A committee was appointed to examine and 
settle the Treasurer's account, and to propose a 
Friend to serve as Treasurer for the meeting. 

“The committee to whom is intrusted the man- 
agement and general concerns” of the Boarding- 
School, made a report, from which it appears that 
there was an average of 85 pupils in the session 
commencing the 4th of Tenth month, 1852, and 
an average of 36 pupils during the session com- 
mencing the 4th of Fourth month, 1853, and that 
there was “a balance in favour of the institution for 
the year ending Eighth month 19th, 1853, of 
$435.11. There has however, been extra ex- 
penses incurred for improvements, new desks, 
warming apparatus, &c., costing $510.14, and 
leaving a deficiency in the general account of 
The Treasurer holds in his hands avail- 
able funds amounting to $1001.02, 

“The committee believe that an advantage 


| would arise from the purchase of a suitable supply 


of chemical and philosophical apparatus, And, 
as it would be desirable not to reduce the original 
fund for this purpose, we are united in proposing 
that the Yearly Meeting recommend the sum of 
$250 to be raised by voluntary contributions from 
our members, in order to defray the expense of 
such purchase. 

“Meetings for worship have been regularly 
held in the institution to a good degree of satisfac- 
tion. 

** The services of the Superintendent and those 


roe ; 
| having the immediate charge of the School, have 


given general satisfaction. And a desire con- 
tinues to prevail, that Friends will not only feel 
a lively interest in supplying it with pupils, but 
will become increasingly concerned to co-operate 


|with the advice heretofore given in relation to 


having their children clad in plainness and sim- 
plicity of attire, consistent with our religious pro- 


| fession, thereby avoiding the necessity on the part 


of the superintendents of making any change in 
the apparel or otherwise of those intrusted to their 
care.” 

The Report was “satisfactory, and the com- 
mittee continued and encouraged to persevere in 
its labours in promoting the usefulness of the in- 
stitution.” A committee was also appointed to 
obtain by subscription the amount proposed for 
the purchase of chemical apparatus, to report to 
a future session, 

The committee on Indian Concerns, made the 
following report: 





ent and idle, and careless? Shall | see a man, | meeting as Clerk and Assistant, and the Friends 


with so poor a prize before him, actually de-|under appointment were continued for another 
vote all the energies of his body and mind, and| year. 


XUM 


‘It appears from a communication received 
from the committee on Indian concerns of Indiana 
Yearly Meeting, that our establishment among 
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the Shawnee Indians has been carried on during 
the past year, under the care of Cornelius Dou- 
glass, as superintendent. : 

“ The number of scholars which attended school 
was about thirty until in the Fourth month, since 
which time, on account of measles and other 
sickness, (of which two or three have died) toge- 
ther with the unsettlement of the Indians, the 
school has been very small. 

“‘ The progress of the children in learning, and 
in their conduct in meeting, and in obedience, has 
been encouraging. 

‘It also appears that there has been consider- 
ably more wheat harvested than will be required 
for the use of the family, and plenty of hay and 
oats put up in good order, and there is upwards 
of eighty acres in corn, and about two acres in 
potatoes and garden vegetables, 

“‘ Reports have been received from the superin- 
tendent, with answers to the Queries, every three 
months, which are in a good degree satisfactory. 

“ He also informs that 165 garments have been 
made by the children, 42 pairs of socks and mit- 
tens have been knit for the children, and some 
linen made for sheets, &c. 

‘The accounts of the Treasurer appear as fol- 
lows :— 


Balance in the Treasury, Eighth mo. 
13th, 1852, - - . 


$1,363 86 
* * * Receipts from different sources, 


1,896 15 


$3,260 01 





Expenditures. 
Paid out to sundry persons for the 


~ use of the committee, as per receipts, $1,734 30 
Balance in Treasury, Eighth month 

12th, 1853, - - - - $1,525 71 
There is yet due from Indiana Yearly 

Meeting on last year’s assessment, 216 00 
And from Ohio Yearly Meeting on 

last year’s assessment, . - 300 00 
Making in all, : - - - $2,041 71 
The present indebtedness of the com. 

mittee is about - - - - 1,200 00 
Which leaves a balance of — - - $841 71 


“Two hundred and fifty dollars of this sum 
was raised for the building of a barn, and four 
hundred and fifiy dollars of the above was ex- 
pended for that purpose, and it will take from one 
to two hundred dollars more than has been raised 
to complete it. 

‘The committee believe it right to recommend 
the raising the usual sum of three hundred dollars 


ment.” 

“The report was united with, and the sum 
proposed to be raised was recommended to the 
attention of the Quarterly Meetings, who are 
directed to make report of their care next year.” 

“The Quarterly Meetings made report on Pri- 
mary Schools, the summary whereof is as fol- 
lows :— 

“Children of suitable age to go to school, 2112. 

“Children attending Friends’ schools, 800. 

“ Attending District schools, 721. 

“The remaining 591 are reported as mostly 
receiving education, some in family schools, some 
occasionally going to Friends’ schools, and to 
District schools ; and there does not appear to be 
any likely to be neglected in obtaining school 
learning. Yet we desire that Friends may be 
vigilant in our subordinate branches in promoting 
the liberal education of all the children of Friends, 
Our subordinate meetings are again enjoined to 





extend the needful care in promoting education, 
in a manner consistent with the repeated advices 
of this meeting in years past, and forward infor- 
mation of the state thereof next year. 

“The Quarterly Meetings report, that their 
quotas of money directed to be raised for the ben- 
efit of Indian civilization, have been raised.” 

“A committee was appointed to have 300 
copies of the minutes of this meeting printed for 
the use of our subordinate meetings. And also 
to cause 1500 copies of the General Epistle to be 
reprinted, divide them among the Quarters in the 
usual apportionment, and defray the expense by a 
draft on the Treasurer.” 

“The meeting then adjourned to 9 o’clock to- 
morrow morning. 

“ Seventh-day morning, and 10th of Ninth 
month.—Near the time adjourned to, Friends 
again assembled. 

“The committee appointed last year to visit 
the Quarterly Meeting of Stillwater, and _ its 
branches, on the request for the establishment of 
a Quarterly Meeting at Pennsville, made the fol- 
lowing report, viz.: ‘The committee appointed to 
visit the Quarterly Meeting of Stillwater, and the 
Monthly Meetings composing it, on the request 
of a Quarterly Meeting at Pennsville, report that 
most of our number attended to the service, and 
are united in believing it will be best to grant the 
request.” 

‘* Way not opening in the clearness to grant 
said request at this time, it is referred to the fur- 
ther consideration of the meeting next year. 

‘The state of Society, passing under review, 
by the reading of the Queries and Answers there- 
to from the Quarters, suitable counsel and admo- 
nition were imparted tending to stir up Friends to 
greater faithfulness to the divine gift in them- 
selves, whereby an increase of qualification would 
be realized to labour successfully to build up the 
broken walls, and repair the waste places within 
our borders.” 

‘* The committee on the Treasurer’s account 
made a report which was united with. The 
Friend named therein is appointed Treasurer.” 

‘*The meeting then adjourned to 3 o’clock this 
afternoon. 

‘“‘Afternoon.—At the hour adjourned to, the 
meeting again assembled. 

‘The minutes of the Meeting for Sufferings 
since last year were read, and their proceedings 
approved, 

“The filling of vacancies that have occurred 


in that body is referred to next Yearly Meet- 


ing. 
“The committee appointed yesterday to re- 


|ceive subscriptions for chemical and philosophical 
the present year for the use of the establish- | 


apparatus for the Boarding-school, reported that 
they had received $145.10. The committee is 
desired to pay it over to the superintendent, and 
the Friends under the appointment are continued 
to receive further contributions in our subordinate 
meetings, and forward what may be obtained to 


Nathan P. Hall, as early as practicable, and re-| 


port next year of their care. 
“‘ Essays of epistles as directed to be prepared 


yesterday, were produced by the committee ap-| 


pointed to the service which were approved, 


directed to be signed by the Clerk, and placed in | 


the care of the correspondents for forwarding. 


“The meeting having now brought its business 


to a close, and for the evidences vouchsafed that 
the ancient Arm of goodness and mercy has been 
extended around us while being together, feelings 
of thankfulness for these tokens of his continued 
regard were spread over us, 
each other to the Lord and his preserving care, 





under the solemnizing feeling thereof, the meet- 


ing concludes, to meet again at the appointed 
time and place next year, if consistent with His 
will. 

Bensamin Hoye, Clerk.” 





ITEMS OF NEWS. 

By the steamship Arabia, information is received from 
Liverpool, to the 5th inst. 

GREAT BRITAIN.—Wheat and cotton both declined. 
Money market somewhat easier. Disastrous floods in 
Ireland. 

RUSSIA AND TURKEY.—Rumours of hostilities still 
active. No official reports. War actively raging in 
Circassia. The Russians defeated. 

NEW BRUNSWICK.—Winter has commenced with 
severity. Good sleighing, plenty of ice, and the ther- 
mometer but eight degrees above zero on the 9th inst. 

UNITED STATES.—Extent of territory, two million 
nine hundred and eighty-one thousand one hundred and 
fifty-three square miles. 

Pennsylvania.—The total amount of California gold 
which has been received at the Mint in Philadelphia, is 
two hundred and four millions of dollars. The waters 
of the Susquehanna have risen, so that the lumbermen 
are actively at work. Flour has fallen from 25 to 50 
cents a barrel during the week. Burials in Philadel- 
phia last week, 159,—10 of them from the country. 
Money market easier. 

New York.—The Erie Railroad with its equipments 
cost twenty-five millions. Two destructive fires in the 
city of New York, on the 17th inst.,—damage estimated 
at $425,000. Deaths in New York last week, 341. 

Mississippi—At Lake Providence, out of a population 
of two hundred and twenty, all died of the late epidemic 
but ninety. 





And commending 


RECEIPTS. 

Omitted Ninth month 17th.—Received of H. C. Post, 
Macedon, N. Y., $2, vol. 27. 

Received from Dl. L. Heaton, $2, vol. 27; from H. 
Knowles, agent, for David Peckham, $2, vol. 27; from 
P. Askew, for J. Thomasson, O., $2, to 27, vol. 28; from 
James G. Henderson, Pa., $6, vols. 24, 25 and 26; from 
Z. Webster, $8, to 52, vol. 26; from Isaac Craft, $2, vol. 
26; from Dr. T. H. Worthington, per B. J. Crew, $6, vols. 
24, 25 and 26; from John F. Hull, agent, N. Y., $10, for 
himself, S. C. Hull, Richard Marriott, P. B. Upton, $2 
each, vol. 27, and for George Robinson, Hudson, $2, vol. 
26; from Wm. Foulke, agent, O., for David Smith, $2, 
vol. 27; from Sl. B. Smith, agent, O., $2, vol. 27, and 
for David Hall, $2, vol. 27, for J. M. Smith, $1, to 27, 
vol. 27; from Joel Evans, agent, Pa., for John Lewis, 
$2, vol. 26, for Nathan Yarnall, Lima, Pa., $2, vol. 27. 





WEST-TOWN SCHOOL. 


The Committee to superintend the Boarding-School 
at West-town, will meet there, on Fourth-day, the 7th 
of next month, at 10 o’clock, a.m. The Committee on 
Instruction, meet on the preceding evening, at half-past 
seven o’clock. 

The Visiting Committee assemble at the School on 
Seventh-day, the 3rd of the month. 

Tomas Krxper, Clerk. 
Philada., Eleventh mo. 26th, 1853. 


PIETY PROMOTED. 


The publishers of the above work have received a 
number of subscription papers; but as there are still 
| many which have not come in, and it is desirable to 
| them to be able to determine soon on the propriety of 
| going on with the printing, they would respectfully ask 
}of Friends in whose hands the papers may be, to com- 
| plete the subscriptions in their respective neighbour- 
hoods, and forward them as early as may be. It is de- 
signed, if the subscription is such as to warrant it, to 
have the work ready for delivery in the Fourth month 
| next. 
Philada., Eleventh mo. 21st, 1853. 

—_--=_ 


| Marrtep, at Friends’ meeting, Baltimore, on the 17th 
inst., George A. Warper, to Mary E., daughter of 
| Joseph King, Jr., all of that city. 


—_—_—_—_—<—$—_$—$—£_£_—_£_£=£_—=—¥—$—>—_=_=£{== —_—_[_[_—_——_———_———— sn 


Diep, on the 2nd of the Eighth month, 1853, in the 
80th year of her age, Jane Heacock, a member of Green- 
wood Particular and Muncy Monthly Meeting, Pa. 


——, on the 4th of Eleventh month, 1853, JosEerH 
Trotter, in the 71st year of his age; a member of the 
| Northern District Monthly Meeting. 
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